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by Raymond Moley 


Financing Our Schools 


HIS YEAR marks the eighth time that the U.S. Senate has approved a President’s recommenda- 
hot for general Federal aid to the public schools. But in all previous occasions those 
proposals have failed to become law. The measure is now before the House, which has frequently 
been a fatal stumbling block to school aid 


legislation. But whatever the outcome of the 
current debate, the drive for Federal aid of the 
kind proposed is rooted not in financial con- 
siderations nor educational policy. It is rooted 
and nourished in politics. 


1. The plan proposed for Federal aid rejects or 
omits the difficult and harder-to-sell methods of 


encouraging states and local 
communities to solve their 
educational problems by 
ingenious devices to regain 
some of the tax sources pre- 
empted by the Federal gov- 
ernment or by revising state 
and local systems of taxation. 
It takes refuge in the well- 
tenanted confines of the Fed- 
eral Treasury and relies upon 
the quick but illusory proposi- 
tion that the Federal income 
tax is inexhaustible. 


2. The proposal includes 
states which may need aid 


This Issue In Brief 


Motives other than educational or finan- 
cial necessity underlie the effort to have 
the Federal government provide more 
money for our educational system, says 
Mr. Moley. 

Tokenism is the label he gives this 
year’s major effort to have a Federal aid 
to education measure in some form. 
The amount of Federal money involved 
would be small—less than 5 percent of 
what state and local governments already 
are spending for education. But the prin- 
ciple involved in all such measures—es- 
tablishing the Federal government’s re- 
sponsibility for education—would be large, 
he says. 

It is this principle, the writer says, which 
is most important in long range plans 
to change our traditionally decentralized 
educational system into a uniform, cen- 
tralized system. 





along with those which certainly do not need aid. Thus 
it is a measure to snare votes from the rich states — 
which are also more populous—to pass it in the House. 
There could be a harder word to describe this sort of 
reward for votes. 





3. The pressure for Federal aid comes not from 
the people who are responsible for our schools in the 


states and the thousands of 
local communities, nor from 
the parents directly affected, 
but from organized pressure 
groups and lobbies. These 
groups are in close collabora- 
tion with that part of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy which stands 
to gain greater power and 
prestige. 


4. Because the sponsors of 
the plan reject aid to private 
schools not on the basis of any 
claim that they do not need 
help more than the public 
schools, not because they are 
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- not educating American children, but because so many 
voters are against any recognition of the religious 
bodies which are supporting such schools. 


5. Because this issue is so attractive a vote-bait, 
or rather a bait for organized groups in Presidential 
elections. 


6. Because as the alleged need becomes less, the 
pressure grows. It is a characteristic of political 
behavior that as a crisis fades, the efforts to give it 
importance increase. 


7. The press and Congressional leaders have gotten 
into the habit of measuring a President’s achievement 
by a sort of box score. So many recommendations, 
against so many bills passed. So many times at bat, 
divided into the hits. There have been Presidents — 
great Presidents — who have been evaluated by some- 
thing more than such a sporting chance. 


States Do Good Job 


In a magnificent and truly spectacular manner, the 
states themselves have provided for public education 
in the past decades. Thousands of local communities 
have regarded the education of their children as an 
end worthy of any sacrifice. They have been raising 
their taxes year by year to hire more teachers, to pay 
those teachers more, and to build for their children 
the best schools in the world. It is a reprehensible 
smear upon those devoted people to say—as so many 
are saying — that we have an educational slum with 
miserable teachers, untrained, undernourished and 
incompetent, and that states and localities lack the 
capacity to meet legitimate needs. 


Between 1929-30 and 1960-61 public school en- 
rollment has risen 45 percent, public school expend- 
itures have risen 611 percent. Even allowing for a 
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gave last month before the Governors’ Conference 
in Honolulu. 
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shrinkage in the value of the dollar by half, the record 
is still amazing. School revenues are now about $16 


billion. 


In the seven years from 1945-46 to 1953-54 rev- 
enues available for schools rose $527 million annually. 
From 1953-54 through 1960-61 they have risen at 
$954 million annually. In the past two years, the 
amount has exceeded a billion. At that rate our schools 
can be supported in the decade ahead at a rate which 
will reach the $24 to $30 billion a year estimated to 
be needed by 1970. 


Described as Tokenism . 


The Federal aid plan, as amended in the Senate, 
would provide $850 million a year. This would leave 
the states and local communities with from 95 to 97 
percent of the burden. It is strange indeed to assume 
that if the states are assumed to be able to raise that 
amount, that they cannot raise the additional 3 to 5 
percent. They too will benefit revenue-wise from the 
growth and expansion in the economy so ardently and 
eloquently promised by the present Administration. 
In short the present plan is what I would call tokenism. 
Not a real assumption of the burden of the schools 
but a means of setting a precedent and establishing 
the principle that the Federal government has a 
responsibility for the nation’s public schools. 


Nevertheless, despite the fine record of the states 
and local communities in meeting their responsibilities, 
they are — like all of us — human enough to spare their 
taxpayers as much as they can. Hence the prospect 
of Federal aid has already tended to lessen their con- 
cern about meeting those responsibilities. It may well 
appear that, if this present plan goes into effect, the 
schools will be losing as much in state and local sup- 
port as they will get from Federal largesse. 


In fact the bill before the House seeks in a very 
clumsy way to prevent the states from lessening their 
contributions to education. It is required in Section 
106 in the bill that states cannot reduce their state and 
local expenditures for education; and, in fact they must 
keep up their full allotment. This they must do whether 
they need the money or not. 


Since the end of the Second World War, state and 
local revenues have more than tripled while Federal 
revenues have less than doubled. State and local gov- 
ernments could increase their income at an even faster 
rate if the Federal government would stop raiding their 
tax sources. The best way to help the states would be 
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to reduce Federal expenditures and give the states 
more of a chance to breathe. 


The most unimaginative of all methods of taxation 
is to load more on the Federal income tax. And 
perhaps since further Federai spending can be met 
only by borrowing, it is the easiest for politicians to 
use without meeting the indignation of taxpayers. 


It is the Federal income tax—not the property tax— 
which has really reached its limit of return. It is 
already the highest in the world. 


There are alternative ways of providing money for 
the states and local communities other than Federal 
grants. When a bill for Federal aid for schools was 
before Congress twelve years ago, the amount pro- 
posed annually was $300 million. At that time the 
amusement tax netted the Federal government $450 
million. It would have been very simple to turn that 
tax back to the states and let them use it—if they would 
—for school support. 


Alternatives Rejected 


In the debate in the Senate this year, various sug- 
gestions were made of that sort, including a proposal 
to turn back two cents on every cigarette package. 
All such proposals were vigorously voted down. This 
was further proof that the majority was less interested 
in helping states support their own schools than in 
getting the Federal foot in the school doors of the 
nation. 


With reference to teachers’ salaries and teacher 
supply, the statistics are irregular, conflicting and 
confusing. The United States Office of Education in 
1953 stated that there was a shortage of 72,000 teach- 
ers. In 1959 it said the shortage was 195,000. This 
brought down severe criticism and so the Office of 
Education omitted any guess at all in 1960. If the 
alleged shortage is determined by the ratio of pupils 
and teachers, it would seem to be its ideal to reduce 
schools to the Hopkins idea of a teacher for every 
pupil. But over the past 30 years the number of 
employees in public education (higher and lower) 
has increased 140 percent. Enrollment increased 45 
percent. Between 1953-54 and 1960-61 the number 
of the instructional staff in the public schools has 
increased 39 percent. Pupil enrollment has increased 
29 percent. 


President Kennedy in his message deplored the 
dreadful number of uncertified teachers. But these 


have declined sharply in ten years despite the fact 
that the standards of certification have been sharply 
raised. 


The earnings of teachers have risen in 30 years 
from an average of $1,400 to $5,013. In constant 
dollars their earnings have increased 26 percent, or 
faster than all other persons working for wages and 
salaries. They have risen faster than those of Federal 
employees. In constant dollars their pay has increased 
in ten years 40 percent. 


Let us face a hard fact, however. The real trouble 
with teachers’ salaries is the increasingly rigid salary 
schedules which are geared to college credit units 
and length of service rather than individual merit and 
performance. This deters many gifted students from 
entering teaching and it attracts many of lower capa- 
cities. We shall never be able to pay all teachers what 
good teachers are worth. Indeed, a really gifted 
teacher is not working for pay. She is teaching because 
she loves to teach. And never by any financial outlay 
can we get enough of the very best. They don’t exist. 


Finally I come to the issue of Federal control and 
the good faith of the sponsors and of Congress who 
have solemnly promised that there will be no Federal 
control. 


Control in Doubt 


While there has been a tremendous effort to estab- 
lish historical precedents for Federal interest in public 
education, the issue of the control of the schools, and 
what should be taught therein, seems to be settled by 
the language of the various Federal aid bills before 
Congress in the past 12 years. That at least is an 
acknowledgment of the principle of state and local 
control as an established national policy. 


The sincerity of the pledge in the present bill I 
have already commented upon. Because in Section 
106 there is the compulsion on the states to maintain 
and increase in proportion to the Federal contribution 
the money spent in the states. 


Many educators who have labored diligently for 
Federal aid argue that the control of education should 
pass from the local boards to the experts. For example, 
Dean McSwain of the School of Education of North- 
western University stated that “we have followed all 
too long the idea that the schools belong to the people. 
They do not.” He added: “The boards of education 
have no right to tell us what to do as to the content 
of curricula or method of instruction.” 
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We also have the testimony of former Commis- 
sioner of Education Brownell, who said: “If Federal 
aid is to bring about better schools, it seems apparent 
that there must be some Federal control.” 


There is also the succinct statement of Max Lerner 
writing in the NEA Journal: 


“The choice before us is not a choice between the 
control of education by local officials and national 
government officials; that is not the choice, and don’t 
let anyone tell you that it is. The choice is between 
control by people who have not given their lives to 
education and control by those who have given their 
lives to education.” 


It is a strange contradiction that the Federal estab- 
lishments should be responsible for the money exacted 
from taxpayers and at the same time that it should 
distribute money over which it has no control. 


More Than Money 


Federal aid to education is not an issue that is capa- 
ble of resolution by a calculation of dollars and cents 
and the alternative means of getting those dollars for 
promotion of a public service. It is not on a par at all 
with sharing the cost of interstate highways, or of 
rebuilding our cities, or of the relative ownership of 
mineral resources which mark our boundaries, or of 
the use and management of the waters that flow from 
state to state. 


It is a matter that cannot be determined by the 
researches of task forces, or White House conferences, 
or of intergovernmental commissions. Nor can it be 
resolved by the capricious moving in Congress from 
one side to another. It is not a matter which should 
be at the caprice of parliamentary maneuver. 


The issue is the means by which the minds and 
consciences of the generations can be enlightened and 
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strengthened through what we call education. There 
are two concepts as to how that should be done. The 
one is by the imposition upon our educational system 
of a great uniformity by a self-constituted elite, far 
removed from those who receive that education, from 
those who pay for it, and from those who under the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God, bear the heavy 
responsibility for the welfare of the nation’s children. 
An elite which talks about efficiency and which is 
dedicated to social rather than individual perfection. 
An elite which would use the powerful instrument of 
a national ministry to enforce and apply its concepts. 


Local Responsibility Best 


The other is the authority and responsibility of 
those directly interested. An authority which, because 
of the vast size of the nation, exists in many forms and 
degrees of method and purpose. But a decentralized 
authority which permits the widest variety of experi- 
mentation and of ingenuity. It is out of this diversity 
that genuinely new and enlightened ideas are born 
and find their way by imitation and borrowing. This 
is the way of free institutions in which those who bear 
the responsibility learn by trial and error. It is better 
that a local school board, or a supervisory official, or 
a teacher may make honest mistakes and rue them, 
and correct them—than to be the creature, the mere 
agent, of a vast bureaucracy. 


The issue before us is no more nor less than that. 
Whatever may be the mathematical count of a Con- 
gressional majority, this issue will remain alive. For as 
Edmund Burke said: “The government of human 
beings is something more than a problem in arithme- 
tic.” Those who believe as I do may lose this battle; 
and the outcome of the war for freedom of local 
authority may well rest with generations to come. But 
we in this time and in this room will be judged by 
that result. 
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